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III

CAUSE DFFINED

Having thus established the necessity of the Law
of Causality, it may be asked: what should we exactly
understand by the term cause? Cause has been defined
as that which invariably precedes an effect and is not
connected with it too remotely. In order to be a cause
it must precede an effect. But all the antecedents do
not necessarily represent the cause. For instance, the
potmaker's ass or bullock that brings the clay out of
which the potmaker makes the pot, precedes the effect,
but it is not a cause of the pot, as neither of these is an
invariable antecedent of the effect; for, even if the clay
be brought on a cart it can produce the pot. Hence,
the attribute invariable is essential. Again, all that
precedes an effect invariably should not necessarily be
the cause; for instance, the potmaker's father, the colour
of the stick, the generality known as dandatva all these
although precede the effect in the form of a pot invari-
ably, yet none of these is recognised as a cause of the
pot. The reason is that all these are too remotely con-
nected with the effect. The pot can be produced even
without these. Hence, they are not the cause.

IV
ANYATHASIDDHA

It may be now asked: What is the meaning of
"connected too remotely3? Under what conditions an
antecedent is said to be connected too remotely? The in-
variable antecedents which are not at all necessary for
the production of the effect but are invariably connected
with the effect too remotely are known as anyathasiddhas.
There are several varieties of it. Gange9a Upadhyaya
mentions three varieties:

i. Things that are connected with the cause